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I have been asked to speak on the responsibility of agricultural employers 
for the stabilization of the farm labor market. I was happy to accept this assign- 
ment because it is a subject about which I have thought a great deal, and, as I 
shall point out in a few moments, I have attempted to put a number of my thoughts 
into action. 


You have a right to wonder who I am and why I am here; so, with your 
permission, I shall give you a bit of background. For three generations, the 
Van Dyke family has been farming in California, As long ago as I can remember, 
I was helping my father operate our farm. I have been fortunate enough to be 
able to build up my acreage, little by little, until it totals about 900 acres, 
most of it in San Joaquin County, I am growing or have grown grapes, tomatoes, 
aspagagus, cucumbers, sugar beets, plums, walnuts, cherries, and most of the 
other crops common to my part of the country. 


lor many years, my thinking about farm labor matters was no different 
from that of my friends and neighbors in rural San Joaquin County, I was a member 
of the Farm Bureau. I was (and still am) a member of the county Tomato Growers 
Association, I employed Mexican Nationals, I was convinced, along with my friends 
and neighbors, that it was impossible to get local help to thin sugar beets, pick 
cucumbers, tomatoes, and so forth. I defended the bracero program in public state- 
ments. JI did not feel that my friends and neighbors and I were exploiting anybody, 
depriving anybody of employment, or depressing farm wages, I did my best to house 
my employees well, feed them well, pay them as well as market conditions would 
permit. It did not occur to me that an agricultural employer could be asked or 
expected to do anything more. 


Last year, between the months of June and November, something happened, 
I became involved in political activity in San Joaquin County. In the course of 
this activity, I went door-to-door in many neighborhoods where farm workers and 
former farm workers were concentrated. I talked, hour after hour, day after day 
with these people--Anglos, Negroes, Mexican-Americans, Filipino-Americans, and 
others. I talked with literally thousands of persons who were engaged in farm 
labor at the present time, or who had at one time done farm labor but had left 
the farm labor market. I learned a number of things which, as an agricultural 
employer, I should have known all along. 


I found scores--hundreds--of families living in shacks in the very 
midst of the richest farming area in the world. (As you may know, we have a type 
of soil in San Joaquin County called peat dirt--it is so rich with organic matter 
that the soil itself is combustible, Our delta country is posted with signs 
warning people against this fire hazard, ) 


I found that I could not shrug off the poverty of these people as 
something of their own making. They were not loafers; they were not alcoholics; 
they were not dull-witted. Most of them were sober, responsible, hard-working 
folks, trying to make a living in a trade in which they happened to have particu- 
lar skills agricultural work, 


I was touched by their efforts to make a success of their lives. In 
some cases, the entire family works in the fields; in some cases, the husband 
works full-time in agriculture while the wife supplements his slim earnings by 
working seasonally in canneries; in some cases, the family leaves San Joaquin 
County in certain periods of the year, seeking higher farm wage areas; in some 
cases, the family has to go on relief part of the year, And in many cases, fam- 
ilies had had all they could endure of this sort of existence, and had withdrawn 
from agriculture, 


In almost every case, I found impoverished lives, Not only in the 
narrow, economic sense, but in the social and psychological sense. These people 
were in the community but not really of the community, For example, I dare say 
very few of them had ever been approached before on any political question, Rel- 
atively few of them were registered to vote, although almost all could have 


satisfied the residency requirements. 


Of particular interest to this conference will be the evidence I saw of 
instability. Or, to put it slightly differently, insecurity. I came to realize, 
as 1 had not realized before, the many different types of uncertainty which 
haunt the lives of agricultural workers -- and the depth of this uncertainty. Hard- 
ly any farm laborers know, before the season starts, how much work they will get, 
or how much they will be paid. They have absolutely nothing to say about when, or 
where, or what kind of work will be done, They have absolutely nothing to say 
about wages or working conditions, And they have absolutely nothing to carry them 
over periods of sickness, bad weather, or unemployment for other reasons beyond 
their control. 


Now, I don't want to give the impression, for a moment, that these people 
I met were whiners and moaners. Quite the opposite, I was welcomed into farm 
workers! homes cheerfully and without complaint. This, in fact, more than any- 
thing else, started me thinking and asking questions. I had to ask myself, "As 
an agricultural employer, what have I done to deserve such a welcome ?" 


From this, I went on to ask myself, "What sort of system have I and -my 
fellow growers created here?" Little by little, I began to piece together some 
of the answers. I began to understand, for example, the real nature of the Mexi- 
can National program. In the urban fringes of Stockton, I found hundreds of per-= 
manent residents of my county who had at one time picked tomatoes. How could I 
continue to believe "Americans won't pick tomatoes?" I had to face the question, 
"Why are most of these people no longer picking tomatoes?" The answer came back 
to me very clearly: tomato picking wages are set at a level at which most braceros 
can survive, but most domestic workers cannot. Upon further reflection, it seem- 
ed to me very clear that the principal reason tomato picking wages were low was 
that tomatoes were being overproduced; and the principal reason tomatoes were be- 
ing overproduced was that growers had an oversupply of cheap labor placed on 
their doorsteps by the U.S. Government, under the bracero program. 


It occurred to me, also, that the bracero program was detrimental to 
our agricultural economy in still another way. I estimate that at least two-thirds 
-- possibly three-fourths -- of the wages paid to Mexican Nationals are taken back 
to Mexico. I suppose that Mexico benefits from this to a limited extent, in the 
short run, but it is certainly no long-range solution to that country's economic 
problems, And, in the meantime, who suffers? Surprising as it sometimes seems 
to them when I tell them this, farmers suffer as much as anyone else from the 
bracero system. Why? For the simple reason that their crops are not bought by 
persons in the very area of production. This, in turn, causes a surplus in urban 
markets, which drives farm prices down, Farmers cannot bargain for higher prices 
as long as these surpluses exist. If American workers were drawn back into the 
farm labor market, and paid a living wage, I estimate, conservatively, that an 
additional $1,250,000,000 worth of agricultural products would be bought in this 
country each year, There are approximately 2,500,000 farm labor families in the 
country. They average less than $2,000 total family income per year.! They 
spend less than $22 per week for food. The average American family, on the other 
hand, with a total family income of approximately $5,000 per year, spends about 
$33 per week for food. If farm labor families were brought up to the national 
average, they would spend an additional $11 per week for food, or $572 per year. 
Five hundred seventy two dollars times 2,500,000 ‘families is $1,430,000,000. 


Consider, also, the small businessman in a farming community. In San 
Joaquin County alone there are approximately 20,000 agricultural workers at all 
times, and during peak seasons probably nearly twice that many. At the present 
time, as many as 18,000 of these workers are Mexican Nationals. What if the wages 
paid to braceros were to be paid to domestic workers? Almost 100% of this money 
would be spent in San Joaquin County, and would be divided among local grocers, 
clothing merchants, and other small businessmen, many of whom are being driven to 
the wall by the impact of the Mexican National Program. 


During the past year, I have been forced to the realization that all of 
us -- growers, businessmen, taxpayers, and these men and women in whose homes I 
visited -- are in the same boat together, and the boat is going dom. TI have done 
what I could to help hail it out and repair the leaks. I have testified in favor 
of a statutory minimum wage of $1.25 per hour for all California agriculture. 


1 U.S. Department of Labor, Farm Labor Fact Book, Washington, D.C., U.S. Government 
Printing Cffice, 1959, pr. 183. . 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, quoted in "Farmers and Workers," 

2 Statement ty the AFLl~CIO Executive Council on Farmer-Labor Relations, August 30, 1956. 
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I have written and distributed an open letter to my fellow farmers in which I 
urged them to support the AFL-CIO effort to organize farm labor. (A few copies 

of that letter are here today if-any of you would care to read it.) I have spoken 
on these subjects to as.many grower groups as would hear me, During the past 

year and a‘half I have not hired a single Mexican National. To be very frank with 
you, some of my new ideas about what is best for farm workers -- and what is best 
for the farmer himself -- have forced’ me temporarily to restrict some of my farm- 
ing activities. Until the time comes that I can pay what I consider a just wage, 
and until the bracero program is eliminated, I am renting most of my land. But 

on a relatively modest scale, I ‘am already trying out some of the techniques 

which I believe are going to be necessary on a wide scale if farm labor is ever 

to be stabilized. I shall describe one of these techniques in some detail, for 

I think it: will be of interest to many of you. 


I own about 90 acres of grapes. I began this season with a crew of 
domestic grape cutters, employed under the ordinary piece work system. Under this 
system of payment, of course, the emphasis (as far as the worker is concerned) is 
on quantity rather than quality. Table grapes are subject to quite rigorous in- 
spections, so I offered my cutters ten cents a box more than the usual piece rate, 
with. the understanding they would give me top quality. But the grapes failed to 
pass inspection. I can't blame the cutters too much; I do blame the piece rate sys-= 
tem. In any case, I was quite unhappy about the whole thing, and I began to wonder 
how I'was. going to get my grapes in this year, I went into the headquarters of the 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee, which the AFL-CIO recently set up in 
Stockton. I told my story to the union representatives. I said, in passing, that 
it would be nice to have a steady crew that would cut my grapes on an hourly basis, 
giving me the quality my operation requires, I had no idea the AWOC would rise to 
this suggestion, for I knew the organizing drive had been under way a very short 
time, and I knew the union did not pretend to have a hiring hall in operation yet. 
To my surprise and delight, I was asked, "How many workers do you need, where, 
and when?" I gave the union people the details, and we entered into an agreement. 
The union guaranteed to provide me with the workers I needed, for the duration of 
the season, and to designate a field steward who would serve as representative of 
the workers, I guaranteed to pay the workers $1.25 per hour with a bonus of $1.00 
per ton. We agreed to a ten minute break every two hours, with half an hour for 
lunch,- I agreed to discuss with union representatives any grievances which might 
arise. So far as I know, this was the first union hiring hall arrangement in 
the history of California agriculture, 


The union crew worked every day I needed it, between September 25 and 
October 16. On days when I needed 15 workers, the hiring hall sent me 15; on days 
I needed 30 workers, the hiring hall sent me 30. I got all my grapes in, with 
none of the worries I would have had otherwise. I was freed to spend my time 
locating boxes and gondolas, hauling grapes, and dealing with buyers. Not a 
single box of grapes harvested by my union crew was rejected at an inspection 
station, The minor problems which arose, inevitably, in the course of the season 
were solved in discussions between myself or my representatives and the field stew- 
ard or union.representatives, JI intend to employ union crews for all my future 
labor needs. 


Now, -I have not told you all these things in order to try to make myself 
appear in any way unusual, On the contrary, I believe that almost anyone who had 
had my experiences of last year would have reacted similarly. If 100,000 other 
California growers had been able to see at close range the consequences of a dis~ 
organized farm labor market, I believe most would feel as I do. But few have had 
the opportunity; perhaps I should say few have permitted themselves to see these 
things. 


The first responsibility of an agricultural employer toward the stabilization 
of farm labor, it seems to me, is simply this: to inform himself of the conditions 
under which his employees live and work. 


A somewhat related responsibility, and almost as important, is the 
responsibility of growers to keep themselves informed of new thinking and new devel- 
opments in the farm labor market. It Has been said for many years, for example, 
that a hiring hall system will. not work in agriculture. I know from personal ex- 
perience that it will, Other growers have as much to gain from such-an arrangement 
as I have gained,. But they will never learn this truth from growers' organizations 
which have made a life work out of fightingthe organization of the farm labor mar- 
ket. I say that agricultural employers have an. obligation to,look behind the 
cliches: which make-up the bulk of most discussions’ of the farm,labor question. As 
businessmen (which they are), growers who hire labor have a duty to. themselves, their 
employees, and their entire industry to keep abreast of techniques for improving 
their operation, ; ; 
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Permit me to mention, in outline form, two or three other responsibilities 
for the stabilization of farm labor which I feel that I and my fellow growers 
should be prepared to assume. 


(1) . Legal Responsibilities 


One of the premises on which our society operates is the premise that 
responsibilities go together with privileges. Another of our guiding premises is 
that certain of these responsibilities are spelled out in laws, rather than left 
to individual whims and interpretations, We therefore find that when a person 
enjoys the privilege of employing the labor of other persons, he automatically 
takes on a number of legal responsibilities, These are embodied in what we 
usually call "social legislation." 


I heed hardly point out to this audience that agricultural employers 
are exempt from most of the legal requirements which are taken for granted in 
other industries. A few forms of social legislation, however, apply to agri-~ 
culture, and let us begin by saying that growers have an obligation to respect 
these, both in letter and in spirit.. For example, in 1955, for the first time, 
farm workers became eligible for Old Age and Survivors Insurance =~ that is, 
Social Security. At the present time, farm workers are covered if they earn $150 
or more from a single employer during the year, or work for a single employer "20 
or more days during the year for any amount of cash wages computed on a time basis," 
Leaving aside for the moment the fact that this wording. excludes gany, if not most, 
farm workers from the Social Security Act, I believe agricultural employers have 
a responsibility to try to make the program work, within its limitations, They 
are shirking this responsibility, in my judgment, when they deliver their 
functions as employers into the hands of labor contractors, It is no secret 
that many contractors have abused the provisions of the Social Security Act. 


Let us take, as another example of existing legal responsibilities, the 
matter of workmen's compensation insurance. In most states, I regret to say, 
agriculture is not covered by workmen's compensation legislation. In California, 
coverage was optional until this year, when, for the first ‘time, it was made ‘com~ 
pulsory for all agricultural employers with a payroll of more than $500 per year. 
Here again, I think, my fellow growers and I should look behind the wording of 
the law to its intent. It was intended not.only to protect us employers against 
lawsuits, but to protect the health and well-being of our employeese It is not 
enough, then, for a grower to take out workmen's compensation insurance, but 
make no provision for the transportation of injured workers to the doctor or the 
hospital, or for other emergencies which may arise. 


In my home State of California, agricultural employers have additional 
legal responsibilities in regard to labor camp standards, child labor, and trans- 
portation, Although these regulations are perhaps, not as thoroughgoing as they 
might be, it is my impression that many agricultural states have no‘such regula-= 
tions at all. 


Which brings me to the final point I wish to make in connection with 
this brief discussion of legal responsibilities. I believe growers shoud seek: to 
extend additional legal protections to their workers -~ protections such as 
those which cover every other industry under the terms of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the Taft~Hartley Act, and unemployment insurance legislation. Perhaps 
it is romantic to think that agricultural employers will willingly seek such 
social legislation any more than manufacturers, mine operators, and other em- 
ployers sought the initial passage of the Wagner Act and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in the 1930's, I believe, however, that the extension of such legislation 
would not only protect farm workers, but would protect responsible farm employ= 
ers themselves against the unfair competition of the handful of growers who ex 
ploit and abuse their employees. I continue to hope that my fellow growers will 
abandon their attempt to hold back the 20th Century, and will cooperate in the 
movement to expand the sphere of their legal responsibilities. 


(2) Economic Responsibilities 


An employer -- any employer -- owes it to his employees, himself, his 
company, his industry, and his society, to avoid waste in the management of his 
resources, The most important resource in agriculture -- more important than soil, 
more important than water, more important than seed -~ is human beings. The 
grower has a responsibility to everyone concerned to exercise care and forethought 
in the use of his labor force. At the present time, this. responsibility is not 
always met. In the limited time available to me, I cannot sketch all the ways in 
which agricultural employers might discharge their economic responsibilities, and 
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those which I mention I cannot discuss im detail. Following are merely a few 
of the ways in which I believe growers mitht fulfill their responsibilities to 
help in the creation of a stable and productive farm labor force. 


(a) Plan in advance for the most efficient utilization of the 
available work force. I have grown cucumbers, which are perhaps the most perish- 
able of all crops -- perishable in the sense that they change quality most rapide 
ly. In my judgment, there is no reason, even in this crop, why a grcwer should 
not be expected to afford his workers full employment, which is the test of 
efficiency in the use of any labor force. I have seen, as recently as the past 
few months, able-bodied and experienced farm workers, who wanted to work, idle 
in the very midst of so-called "labor shortages." The reason is that growers 
tend to view their crews as their personal property, and if a crew is finished 
by 10:00 A.M., it must lay off until the grower calls for its services again. If 
the farm labor market is to be stabilized -~ if agricultural employers are to ex~ 
ercise their economic responsibilities -- this sort of attitude, and this sort of 
labor waste, is going to have to be replaced by cooperation and coordination in 
the use of farm labor resources, 


(b) Similarly, growers will have to take labor resources into account 
as they plan the uses to which they put their land. At the present time, the 
U.S. Government guarantees growers all the labor they can use, without regard to 
the crops which the land might best support, without regard to market conditions, 
and without regard to the interests of the workers themselves. As a result, I 
have seen some strange things happen. It is almost incredible to me that my 
neighbor shoulf plant fifty acres of-new peaches while the man across the road is 
pulling out his trees because he can'make a living on the price he receives for 
peaches, That happened this year. It cannot be permitted to continue to happen. 
Planning is going to have to govern the plantings within each area. I hope that 
this planning is done by growers themselves, rather than by someone in a bureau 
in Sacramento or in Waghington, D.C, Growers consider themselves staunch friends 
of the free enterprise system, but I seriously believe that nothing is more de-~ 
structive to this system than anarchy of the type which prevails in agriculture. 
One of the most needed changes in current planting practices is greater diversi- 
fication. This would stabilize the farm labor force to a very great extent. It 
would also stabilize the entire farm economy within each region, At the present 
time, an area which specializes heavily in one or two crops is at the mercy of 
market fluctuations, particularly if the crop in question is a luxury item, such 
as asparagus in my home county. With diversification, an area would be protected 
from boom and bust cycles to a large extent, since it is unlikely that a sharp 
down trend would affect all crops at once. 


(c) Agricultural employers have an economic responsibility to create 
orientation and training programs for their employees, Nothing could be a 
greater mistake than to assume agricultural labor is unskilled. Just to give you 
an example from my recent experience: I bought a vineyard of Tinta Madera grapes, 
a rather rare variety of black grapes. Being rare, they tend to command a fairly 
good price. But this vineyard had been pruned incorrectly last winter, and so 
yielded only about half what it might have. Instead of being pruned back to the 
second bud, four or five buds had been left on many canes. Apparently, the owner 
of the vineyard at that time had hired his pruners indiscriminately and left them 
largely to their own devices, on the assumption that farm laborers are so many 
interchaneable units. It is quite unreasonable to expect that a man can be a 
proficient irrigator, pruner, thinner, and picker in a variety of crops, without 
orientation and training in each crop-activity. I believe that, eventually, there 
will be apprenticeship and journeyman status in agriculture as there are in other 
skilled occupations, 


(d) The desirability of apprenticeship programs is just one of many 
reasons why agricultural employers have an economic responsibility to cooperate 
with legitimate efforts to unionize farm workers. No other labor market in the 
country has been stabilized without the workers themselves becoming organized 
on their behalf, I see no reason to believe the farm labor market is going to 
prove any exception, 


(e) Growers have an economic responsibility to mechanize or semi- 
mechanize the pre-harvest and harvest operations which lend themselves to these 
techniques, It is well known that methods have already been devised for greatly 
streamlining the production of row crops such as tomatoes, and even soft fruits 
such as peaches, Some growers would have us believe they are holding back on the 
utilization of these methods out of consideration to their labor force, “If we 
don't hire these people, who will?" they say. What they really mean is that 
physical, mental, emotional, and social cripples are willing to work for such 
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low wages that it is cheaper to do many taaks by hand than by machine. I say 
that it is no favor to anyone concerned for agriculture to serve as a social 
Welfare agency. If some farm workers are in fact "unemployable," let the reg- 
ular social agencies care for them...A healthy industry cannot be built on 
substandardness, It is reasonable to ask, furthermore, that workers share 
economically in the increased productivity which will follow mechanization. 


(f) Agricultural employers have a very important economic responsibility 
to locate, attract, and retain responsible domestic workers. Under Public Law 78, 
of course, they are supposed to be doing so at the present time. But these efforts 
usually consist of nothing more than filing “open orders" with the local’ Farm Place-} 
ment Office. Bona fide recruitment efforts would include improvements in housing, 
transportation, field sanitation, and, of course, wages, As a barest minimum, ag- 
ricultural employers ought to be obligated to offer American citizens conditions 
as attractive as those which are, on paper at least, guaranteed to Mexican Nation- 
als. The three-fourths time guarantee alone, “if available to domestic farm work~ 
ers, would result in the elimination of much of the so-called farm labor shortage. 
In any such efforts to recruit domestic workers, I think it very important that 
growers offer work which is acceptable not only in its tangible aspects, but in 
its more subtle aspects as well. We must have an end to the totally false 
assumption that farm labor is dishonorable and degrading. 


(g) Growers have a responsibility, in my opinion, to reduce reliance 
on out-of-area workers insofar.as possible. I refer now to both foreign and 
domestic migrants. If migrants are to be used at all, I think they should be our 
own citizens, but migrancy as such implies a number of untoward social and 
economic consequences -~ particularly if this migrancy is of the present type, 
with whole families wandering homelessly across the face of the land. The goal, 
in a sound agricultural economy, should be crops of such-a variety and quantity 
that they can be harvested by local labor, Under these conditions,: there would 
be work virtually the year around for a farm labor force of permanent, resident 
professionals who would prepare the land, plant, fertilise, cultivate, spray, 
thin, prune, irrigate, maintain machinery, and, of course, heip with the picking 
during the harvest. During the harvest, "supplemental" labor will no doubt con~ 
tinue to be needed in some crops. This "supplemental" laior should consist of 
such persons as housewives, youths, non-agricultural workers on vacation, non- 
agricultural workers outside of their regular job hours, and so forth, If the 
harvest is as important to the community as we are told it is, the community ite 
self should pitch in to relieve whatever "labor shortages" may arise, For the 
community to sit back and have its work done by peasants imported from thousands 
of miles away would be downright silly if it were not so tragic. To the extent 
that out-of-area workers are necessary at all, they should be breadwinners who 
come in temporarily, like contract construction workers, paid enough to support 
their families at a "home base," and returning to their families upon the comple~ 
tion of the job. 


(h) Growers, finally, have an inescapable ecoromic responsibility to 
organize’. on their ow behalf, for more effective bargaining with canneries, chain 
stores, and the other principal purchasers of agricultural commodities. I regret 
that time does not permit me to expand upon this point in the manner I would wish, 
I feel it is perhaps more basic than any other point I have made, Let me simply 
give you an example of the sort of grower organization I have in mind, TI grow a 
type of grapes known as Flame Tokays. These are large tabhe grapes, which, in 
most years, turn a lovely red color in the autumn, You have probably seen them 
in Thanksgiving table centerpieces. Now, it happens that Flame Tokay grapes are 
grown only within a radius of approximately five miles from my vineyard. I and 
approximately 250 other farmers, most of whom I know personally, raise all’ the 
Flame Tokays that are grown in the United States, and, so far as I know, in the 
world. You would suppose, wouldn't you, that this would put us in a very good 
position to receive a reasonable return for our product? It is true that we have 
a Tokay Marketing Agreement which, among other things, provides for the. grape 
inspections I referred to a few moments ago. But my fellow growers and I have never 
joined forces in such a way we could effectively influence the price which Flame 
Tokays command in the terminal markets of, say, Baltimore or New York. Such irre. 
sponsibility is a luxury we have been able to afford only because our workers were 
even more disorganized than we were, It is a luxury we can no longer afford, for 
it runs directly counter to the tendencies which have made the free enterprise sys- 
tem flourish elsewhere in our society. I firmly believe the free enterprise yields 
more human happiness and good than any other economic system, but the chaos we have 
in agriculture is not what I have in mind when I use the phrase "free enterprise." 
Our other industries have become great because of the mutual benefit from relation- 
ships between management, which was organized on one hand, and labor, which was 
organized on the other, 
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Cne cf tks main reasons I am so enthusicetic about the unionization 
of farm warkers is that this development may, at long last, spur growers on to 
organize in the ways they should have long ago. It may well be that nothing 
else will provide this stimulus. 


(3) Responsibilities of Conscience 


If there were no laws requiring agricultural employers to carry out 
certain responsibilities to their employees, and if there were no compelling 
economic reasons why they should do so, there would still be good reasons for 
the assumption of responsibilities by growers. It is a simple matter of social 
justice that the impoverishment be removed from the lives of human beings, It 
is elementary social justice that agricultural workers be not only permitted but 
encouraged to organize in their own interest, and be able to deal on terms of 
reasonable equity with agricultural employers. 


Some of my fellow farmers have found my views puzzling. Some have been 
antagonistic. With your permission, I should like to review briefly some of the 
arguments that are raised, and the replies which I think should be made to these 
arguments. Growers say to me, for example, "How can I pay $4 an hour?" TI do 
not know where they get this figure, but I say to them, "Nobody is—talking about 
$4 an hour, They're only talking about a living wage. If you can't pay a living 
wage to your workers, you don't deserve to stay in business," Perhaps some farm- 
ers will go bankrupt if the Mexican Nationals are removed, and standards are 
raised for farm workers. If so, I can only say these are farmers who should have 
been doing something else all along. The legitimate farmers -- the ones who know 
what the business is all about -- the ones who are not afraid to get out and work 
-- will benefit tremendously from anything that benefits hired farm workers, The 
family farmer is in grave danger today. The family farmer is making only wages, 
because he iis actually competing in the labor market. Why does he stay in busi- 
ness? Because it is more than a business for him. It is a way of life and in my 
opinion it is a way of life worth preserving. It cannot be preserved so long as 
working farmers in my part of the country are making approximately 90¢ an hour, 
and farmers in other parts of the country even less, To me the one farm policy 
which makes sense is the elevation of standards for hired farm workers -- the 
elevation of standards for the family farmer will inevitably follow. 


Another thing that my grower friends say to me is, "What are you going 
to do when the unions calls a strike—when you've got ripe peaches in your orchard?" 
I say to them, "The only contracts I've ever heard the union talking about had 
no-strike clauses in them." As a matter of fact, growers would be better off in 
that regard than they are now. I know of a number of growers who have been 
troubled by "quickie" strikes involving both domestics and braceros. 


My grower friends also say to me, "What about the labor shortage?" My 
answer to that is, there is no such thing as a real labor shortage. There is 
only a situation in which the pay is not suitable to attract the number of people 
required to do the job. The much-publicized problem which existed last summer in 
California peach orchards was an example of this. The crop failed to size due to 
weather conditions, The amount of time required to pick a box of peaches: made the 
pay of approximately 15¢ per box very unattractive. A condition such as this is 
all the farmer needs to become certified for the use of Mexican Nationals. It pre- 
vents the law of supply and demand from operating. Ordinarily, a labor shortage 
would result in an automatic increase of wages until labor needs were filled. The 
existence of the bracero program almost caused a death blow to the cause of 
agricultural labor stabilization in California this year, I am firmly convinced 
that the goals that we are talking about here in this conference cannot be achieved 
until Public Law 78 is either removed altogether or else drastically changed. 


And, finally, my grower friends ask me, "If we offer all these guarantees to 
domestic workers, what guarantees will they give us in return?" Practically every 
grower can tell you of experiences he has had with unreliable domestic workers, 

Very few growers have paused to consider the reasons why the farm labor force some- 
times gives the appearance of unreliability. The President's Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor summed up the matter tersely when it said, in its final report, "Unre- 
liable jobs, unreliable workers." 


It sometimes seems to me remarkable that there is any morale left in the 
farm labor market, But there is, as I found in my door-to-door contacts of last year. 


At the same time, we must all recognize that many persons in the farm labor 
market have become badly demoralized through being cut off from the rest of society, 
and denied every form of social protection. The agricultural workers' union, perhaps 
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above all else, is trying to build self-respect back into people in whom it has 
been systematically eroded through these years of dehumanization, 


Agricultural employers should be helping the union in its effort, since 
growers have every bit as much to gain as the union from workers who are able to 
hold their heads up high, look the world straight in the eye, and say, "We are men.". 


* * * 

The time is coming, I believe, that agricultural employers! responsibilities 
~- legal, economic, and moral -- will grow so obvious that they can no longer be ig- 
nored by anyone concerned. This time may be coming more rapidly than we think. 

The most difficult thing is to begin the changes in the old order, Once changes 
have begun, others follow, and one can no more stop them than one can stop the 
widening circles which follow when a pebble is dropped in a body of water, This, 
of course, is why the defenders of the old order have fought so fiercely against 
even the most modest changes in the direction of stabilizing the farm labor mar- 
ket. But these changes have begun. They have begun in the executive agencies, 
both State and Federal. They have begun in the U.S. Senate, and in the Senate 
and Assembly of my State, They have begun in a large number of religious and 
other community organizations, They have begun in the labor movement, The time 
has passed when we agricultural employers could have discharged our responsibility 
to initiate needed changes in the farm labor market. Our responsibility now is 
to help to shape constructively those changes which are already under ways 


We growers are not ogres, ladies and gentlemen. Give us a chance, In- 
vite us to your deliberations. I believe you will find that a great many of us, 
when approached as reasonable men, will prove quite capable of shouldering our 
responsibilities to help bring order out of a chaotic industry. 


By the time my boys are old enough to take over my ranch from me, I ex- 
pect that agriculture in all its facets, including seasonal farm labor, will have 
been stabilized. Within the next brief are of history, I believe, will grow a 
great industry -- and from it, great leaders for our America, and for our world. 


